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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Boston, September, 1894. 


No. 4. 


THE STRENGTH OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 


In the leading editorial of our August num- 
ber we gave a list of those who, in case of any 
anarchistic attempt to overthrow our govern- 
ment, would be found rallying to its defence, 
as follows :— 

(1st.) Nearly all the capital of the country which 
can hire and support armies of soldiers and armies 
of laborers and buy all the munitions of war. 

(2nd.) The regular army and navy easily syuscept- 
ible of indefinite extension. 

(3rd.) Most of the militia and the police. 

(4th.) All the employees of the government. 

(5th.) 500,000 men, some members of whose fumilies 
are drawing pensions from the government. 

(6th.) An immense majority of Roman Catholic 
| and Protestant church members. 

(7th.) All who have deposits in banks and savings 
banks. 

| (sth.) All who own a single share in any of our 
| ten thousand corporations. 
9th.) All who hold a mortgage or other security 
j for debt. 
| (l0th.) Nearly all who own houses and lands and 
| want no anarchy or civil war to disturb their titles. 
Under the (7th) head, namely, those who 
have deposits in banks and savings banks, we 
| learn from annual report of our ‘t Massachu- 
; setts Savings Bank Commissioners,” kindly fur- 
| nished us by Hon. Henry B. Hill, that the one 
hundred and eighty-five savings banks of Massa- 
| chusetts alone have one million two hundred and 
| fourteen thousand four hundred and ninety-three 
accuunts, and deposits to the amount of three 
hundred and ninety-nine millions nine hundred 
and ninety-five thousand five hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars and eighty-one cents. 


“THAT INDUSTRIAL CORPS.” 

In our May paper we had, as our readers will 
| remember, a long editorial urging upon the 
| consideration of Congress the establishing of 
| an ** Industrial Corps”? of our regular army, to 
| give employment to those wanting work and 

unable to obtain it elsewhere, on canals, har- 
bors, levees of southern rivers, draining and 

. F IVE FRIENDS. irrigating of waste lands, and particularly in 
We are indebted to Miss S, J. Eddy ofjProvidence forjthis beautifuljcut. constructing and improving our bad roads into 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


something like the condition of the roads of Europe. 

Through marked copies of our paper we have 
not only invited the attention of Congress but 
also of the editors of all papers and magazines 
in North America, north of Mexico, to this im- 
portant subject. 

We wish now to say that there is every pros- 
pect of another hard winter, with as many out 
of employment as before,—that it is a thousand 
times better to keep men employed than to 
have them idle,— that if the nation offers work 
to its citizens no one can complain of want of 
employment,—that an ‘* Industrial Corps” of 
the regular army would be under military dis- 
cipline and subject to martial law,—that being 
composed of men willing to work, and conse- 
quently not tramps or anarchists, it might be 
to some extent drilled in military tactics, and 
in case of domestic insurrection or foreign war 
be made very useful. GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


A QUESTION FOR SCIENTISTS. 

It is perfectly clear that the strength of an 
iron chain is only the strength of its weakest link. 
A single defect in the core of a single link of 
the chain cable that holds the anchor may 
wreek the largest ocean steamer and cost a 
thousand lives. 

Now our new Meigs Elevated Railroad is to be 
built, as we are informed, on a single line of 
tall iron posts or pillars. Is it or not a fact 
that a single defect in the core of one of these 
posts, not visible to the eye, may plunge a train 
to the street? 

Again—is it not a well established fact that 
‘ll iron when subjected to continued jars or 
concussions tends to disintegrate and become 
rotten? Cannon after a certain number of fir- 
ings become unsafe. Dumb-bells, as we know 
from personal experience, after many concus- 
sions break, &., &c. 

The question for scientists then is—how far 
and how long can we depend on an elevated 
railroad built on iron posts? Another question 
—how far and how long can we depend on iron 
bridges? And still another—how far and how 
long can we depend on iron posts as the founda- 
tion of enormous buildings constantly subjected 
to the jarring of electric cars or heavily loaded 
teams? 


TO RAILROAD PRESIDENTS, MANAGERS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS: 
A PLAN. 


Perhaps fifteen years ago or twenty, we sent 
to the Association of Railroad Superintendents 
of Boston, a suggestion to be adopted by their 
companies if they saw fit. 

Namely —To ascertain about the average yearly 
loss which railroads had by accidents, including the 
damages to their own property and the sums they 
were required to pay others. 

Then to set apart each year a sum equal to the 
average loss, to be called the “accident jund,” out of 
which should be paid all such costs and damages, 
and the balance at the close of each year to be di- 
vided pro rata according to their pay among the 
engineers, switchmen, brakemen and others upon 
whose care or fidelity should depend the safety of 
the road, and who had been with the company during the 
entire year. 

Also that locked boxes should be placed in each 
principal depot, into which all the employees of 
each company should be 1equested to drop any com- 
munications, either signed or unsigned, which would 
tend to benefit the roads. 

My view was that by this plan all employees upon 
whom depended the safety of each road would not 
only become more careful to prevent accidents and 
loss of railroad property themselves, but would also 
be watching constantly all other employees to see 


that they were equally careful, and if not careful, to 
report the facts through these boxes to the officials 
of the road. 

We were thanked by the ruilroad superintendents 
for the suggestion, but are not aware that it was 
ever adopted by any of the corporations. 

In consideration of the vast amount of railroad 
property destroyed by accidents and outrage during 
the past year, we would respectfully submit through 
these columns, and ‘the columns of all our exchanges 
who may see fit to re-publish it, to the railroad presi- 
dents, managers and superintendents of the country, 
a careful consideration of the above plan. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


The troubles between China and Japan bring 
to mind what Napoleon the First said when 
urged by some of his generals to conquer China 
and make it a French province as the British 
had India. 

“ Better let China alone. The Chinese do no harm at 
present. If we conquer them we shall teach them 
the art of war. They may then raise and equip 
armies, buy or build navies, endanger France and 
perhaps all Europe.” 

Both the Chinese and Japanese are making 
rapid progress towards becoming important 
factors in the world’s politics. 


PERSONALITIES IN CONGRESS. 

It seems to us that our country would be 
better served in both Senate and House if mem- 
bers, while giving facts and reasons for the 
various views they take, would avoid personali- 
ties. If we wanted to win a case before a jury 
or a legislative body we should think it poor 
policy to give personal offence to any member 
whose vote we wanted to win; and if we were 
personally attacked we should think it good 
policy to make a kind reply. If our Congress- 
men of 1860 and °61 had received in their youth 
more of the teachings our ‘* American Humane 
Education Society” is now giving hundreds of 
thousands of boys in our ** Bands of Mercy,” 
our civil war might have been avoided, and if 
our Congressmen of to-day can be induced to be 
more careful in their utterances our nation may 
be more strongly united. 


<i 


THREE ENGLISH MISTAKES. 


In an interesting ‘* Handbook of Natural IHis- 
tory,” edited by The Lady Isabel Margesson, and 
sent us from England by Mrs. Florence Suck- 
ling, we find in relation to the Bands of Mercy: 

First. That Mr. Angell, of America, ‘*‘ came 
over, saw, applauded and returned to Boston to in- 
augurate, etc.” The fact was, as stated on page 
36 of our autobiographical sketches, that the 
first Band of Mercy in England and the world 
was not organized by Mrs. Smithies until after 
our return from England, and that she wrote 
us in relation to it: ** do not forget that you it 
was that was the means in God's hand of begin- 
ning the Ladies’ Society, one fruit of whichis the 
present one.”’ 

Second. Although our “American Bands of 
Mercy’? now number between one and two 
millions members we have not ‘tin Massachu- 
setts alone close upon a million members.” 

And Third. Although we have probably 
caused to be circulated in our own and various 
other languages from a million and a half to 
two millions copies of ** Black Beauty,” we have 
never issued ‘‘ a million copies in a single year.” 


CARACAS. 


We are delighted to learn from Caracas that 
‘** Bull Fights” are now prohibited in Vene- 
zuela. 


TO PHYSICIANS — MORPHINE. 


Is there anything that can be used with en- 
tire safety to relieve pain and produce sleep? 

A friend of ours who could not sleep called in an 
eminent physician who administered a drug, prob. 
ably morphine. I[t required all the efforts of two 
eminent physicians during some sixteen hours to 
bring her out of a comatose condition, and in a few 
minutes after recovering consciousness she died. 

Another friend, a Boston editor, could not sleep. 
Another eminent physician was called in, who told 
him he could give him something which would 
cause him to lie down and go right to sleep. 

He administered the drug and our friend never 
waked. 

The little tablets of morphine of various grada- 
tions of power we are told all look alike —the same 
size —in all respects the same appearance — one 
may relieve pain, another produce certain death. 
Is it quite sure they can never by any mistake get 
mixed and one be used for the other? 

Sulphonel we have been told by several physicians 
is perfectly safe — by others that it has been known 
to produce death. 

Personally we should feel afraid to use any drug 
to produce sleep. 

This paper goes to all the physicians of Massa- 
chusetts, also to all clergymen, lawyers, editors, 
school superintendents, post-masters, bank presi- 
dents and cashiers, and a multitude of others in the 
State, and among others to all members of Congress 
and the editors of every newspaper and magazine 
in North America north of Mexico. Will some 
of our physicians, in the interests of humanity, tell 
us whether there is anything that can be used 
with entire safety to relieve pain and produce sleep 
either to human beings or animals? 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“THE NEW PRIESTHOOD,” BY OUIDA. 


A friend sends us this book published in 
England. 

It is, we think, perhaps the most astounding 
statement of the tortures inflicted upon dumb 
animals, in vivisection rooms of Europe and 
America, and of the dangers they bring to 
human beings and to the medical profession, that 
has ever appeared in print. 

We rise from its reading with the earnest 
wish that it may be read by all the physicians 
of America. 

No man in Massachusetts has a more profound 
admiration than we have for the men, who, moved 
by the highest humanity and the deepest sense of 
their responsibility, have chosen to devote them- 
selves to the relief and prevention of suffering, and 
the saving of life in the sick chambers and hospitals; 
and no man has a deeper sense of the importance to the 
coming generation that all our medical schools shall 
send out this kind of men to bless the world. 

Among the physicians of Massachusetts, all of 
whom receive this paper every month, are many— 
very many such noble-hearted men. We wish they would 
read this ‘* New Priesthood”’ and then tell us confi- 
dentially or otherwise whether its statements are 
false or partly or wholly true. 


MY SERENADE. 
(From Kate Field’s Washington.) 
I have a cavalier, 

At dusk he draweth near, 
To wait outside my wicket. 
I hear him draw his bow, 
He playeth soft and low, 
Hid in the maple thicket. 
The listening leaves are stirred, 
The dreaming flowers have heard 
His strain from out the shadow. 
The broad moon, white and still, 
Climbeth the dusky hill, 
The mists dance in the shadow. 
My faithful cavalier, 
At dusk he draweth near, 
To wait outside my wicket. 
I hear him draw his bow, 
He playeth soft and low, 
My dusky little cricket ! 


“A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, 
but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 
(Prov. 12:10.) 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 

GEo. T. ANGELL and REv. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over twenty th il br h of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members, 

PLEDGE. 

“T will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of Band of Mercy ” information and 
other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘*‘ Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both —either signed or 
authorized to be signed — to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘* band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
president. 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘OUR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4, Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of bands of 
mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents ; 
tibbon, four cents; song and hymn _ books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents: 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘he ‘‘ 'I'welve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one 
pamphlet. ‘The Humane Leaflets cost twenty- 
five cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 

Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 
1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. ] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5— A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


THE CARRIAGE OF THE FUTURE. 
For this cut we are indebted to The Electro-Light Engraving Co., cor. Rose and Pear] Sts., New York. 


CAPTAIN JOHN CODMAN ON HORSE 
DOCKING. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

When, after reading the Register this morning, I 
walked out into my corral and petted my ponies as 
they switched off the flies with their long, bushy 
tails, I could not forbear congratulating them on liv- 
ing in a region where, although intellectual culture 
is not its crowning glory, such barbarism as exists 
in Boston isunknown. There is not a cow-boy in these 
mountains who would mutilate a horse in the manner you 
describe, and which, with tearsin my eyes, I have so 
often seen. A man anywhere who calls himsel/ a gentle- 
man belies the name when he is the instigator of such an 
outrage upon humanity, and no woman who encourages it 
can lay claim to belonging to the gentler sex. On the 
road or in the park I will never ride in company 
with a person, male or female, who is mounted on a 
docked.-tail animal. Democrat as 1 am, had Ia vote 
in Massachusetts, it would be cast for her humane 
governor, who set such an example, not only to his 
staff, but to his constituents [by refusing to ride him- 
self, or permitting any of his staff to ride a mutilated 
horse]. 

When I meet ladies in the streets coming from the 
libraries loaded down with the literature of the past 
and of the present, and see them again lolling in 
carriages behind horses that have been deprived of 
a part of their backbones, I cannot but compare 
them to their disadvantage with Western ranch 
girls, who have infinitely more heart. May I ask 
these blue stockings to lay aside for one day their 
cumbersome folios of metaphysics and romance, 
and to stop at a book stand to buy a copy of “ Black 
Beauty,” take it home, and read it? There will be 
repentant sinners in your midst, and the fair peni- 
tents will bring an influence on men that will make 
them gentle. JOHN CODMAN. 

Soda Springs, Ida. 


AN OFFICER OF THE FIRST BRIGADE. 

In the Christian Register of July 12th an ofli- 
cer of our Massachusetts militia tells of going 
to a Boston stable to obtain a horse for the 
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military encampment. <A splendid gray was 
brought out, he says, but alas! his tail cut to 
a hand-breadth. ‘*Some inhuman fool had 
docked it.” 

.* * * * * 

‘**T would not put him in a cell. I would 
have him sit on a compost heap with his hands 
tied behind him, where the flies might get at 
him, till he learned what a horse's tail was 
made for. ‘Three fine horses offered me in the 
same stable were all thus mutilated, and I re- 
fused to ride any of them. I am glad to say 
that my commander-in-chief, the Governor of 
Massachusetts, declined, at the recent encamp- 
ment of the First Brigade, to ride anything 
except a whole horse; and his staff followed 
his example.” 


GOD SAVE THE STATE. 
Tune, America.” | 
A song to be sung in every ‘Band of Mer- 
cy,” every school, every church and Sunday- 
school : 
God bless our native land! 
Firm may it ever stand 
Through storm and night ; 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of winds and wave, 
Do Thou our country save 
By Thy great might. 


For her our prayer shall rise 
‘To God above the skies; 
On Him we wait; 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
‘Guarding with watchful eye, 
‘To Thee aloud we cry 
God save the State! 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


Boston, September, 


1894, 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEo. I’. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us twenty- 
five cents in postage stamps and receive a 
volume containing eighteen papers. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing *“‘ Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS,. 

Teachers can have ‘** Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our ‘* American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

aw In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances to examine our 
report of receipts, which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 

If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month eighty-four 
new branches of our “*Parent Band of Mercy,” 
making a total of twenty thousand one hund- 
red and forty-seven. 


MARKED COPIES. 

We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 
send us their papers, to mark articles which they 
wish us to see. We never intend to miss a marked 
article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 
papers and magazines in a single day, it is simply 
impossible to see everything they contain. 


OUR PRIZE OFFERS— 8725. 

As our readers know, we offer the following 
prizes : — 

First, in behalf of our ‘‘ Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” $100 
for evidence by which we shall be able to con- 
vict any person in Massachusetts of violating 
our law against the life-mutilation of horses 
by docking; also twenty prizes of $10 each 
and forty of $5 each for evidence by which we 
shall be enabled to convict any person of 
violating the laws of Massachusetts by killing 
any insect-eating bird or taking eggs from its 
nest; also $25 for evidence by which we shall 
be able to convict of violating the recently en- 
acted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

Second, in behalf of our *‘ American Humane 
Education Society,” $100 for the best short 
essay, not exceeding three thousand words, on 


the best plan of peacefully settling the difficulties 

between capital and labor ; also another $100 for 

the best short essay, not exceeding three thous- 

and words, on the best plan of preventing poverty 
and relieving the poor. 

For full particulars write 
GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


A GOOD LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR 
FASHIONABLE WATERING PLACES. 


July 16, 1894. 


DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

How sincerely grateful I am for your good work, 
and how much satis/action it gives me to send you enclosed 
a hundred dollars to further your purposes of 
Humane Education. 

As I sit at my window at this hotel, studying the 
scores of horses that stand waiting for a call, my 
heart is stirred with profound pity at their severe, 
yet needless suffering. The drivers eagerly seek 
shelter for themselves from the broiling sun,but they 
mercilessly compel their horses to stand hour after 
hour, with heads tightly fastened back, catching the full 
blaze of this mid-summer sun, making them also doubly 
defenceless against the flies which persecute and torture 
them. 

Directly opposite, a man has let down his over- 
head check, the horse gratefully droops his head, 
shielding his eyes from the painful glare — yester- 
day he was ina frenzy, tossing and jerking his head to 
break that cruel strap — to-day he stands at rest. 

It pleases me to believe that his relief may be 
owing to a little effort of mine, one of your leaflets 
falling intohis hands; for yesterday when I selected 
a carriage, I said, ‘*Coachman, I think you are one who 
really cares for your horses’ welfare and comfort, because 
I see you are too merciful to follow the cruel fashion of 
these other drivers. I will leave with you a package of 
very interesting leaflets about the check rein, etc., etc., and 
I think you will be glad to distribute them as you have 
opportunity, and so help relieve some of these horses 
standing here in such misery.” 

Mr. Angell, what I specially prize about your plan 
of work is that any one who is willing to take a little 
trouble oan always find opportunities to do effectual work— 
and one can do it so quietly, and without being observed. 
Law can often deal with public cruelty — but your 
humane literature (and in every place one can easily 
find some one most willing to distribute it) brings 
about that change of heart which will help make owners 
kind to their animals when alone with them in the solitary 
places of their helpless existence. 

How universally people say, ‘‘I love the horse!" 
How comparatively few, alas, are willing to prove 
their profession, if it costs them any trouble! 

Weuld that all would remember that in their 
speechless condition they must depend upon the faithful- 
ness of their friends to demand and secure better 
things for them. 

It has been truly said that “sympathy does not tax 
us if we turn it into active, helpful service, for 
those whose sufferings we voluntarily share,” and 
80 day by day, I thank you, not only for your own 
brave, noble fight against cruelty and wrong, but 
especially I thank you that you have opened the way in 
which others who are willing to do so can persistently 
and effectually aid you. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 

We are glad to receive from Mr. Arthur G. 
Nason, President of ‘* The San Diego Humane 
Society” one hundred and twenty subscriptions 
for “* Our Dumb Animals.” He says he shall 
have a hundred more in the next 60 days, and 
that ** Our Dumb Animals” was what first 
interested him in our humane work. 


There is always some one to smile at; somebody 
to whom a book, a flower, or even an old paper, will 
be a boon. These small attentions will open the 
way to confidence; will make it possible that in 
need these friends will give you opportunities to 
help them, which, unless you had shown thoughtful- 
ness and regard for them they could never have 
done. A quiet, sympathetic look, or smile, many a 
time unbars a heart that needs the help which you 
can give. 


“Last year one hundred and two 
well-defined cases of lock jaw were re- 
ported to the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, London, 
with a certificate in each case from the 
attending veterinary that the malady 
resulted from docking, and one single 
veterinary stated that out of thirty-one 
eases of tetanus which he had been 
called to attend within a year, twen- 
ty-seven of these cases resulted from 
this same brutal custom.” 


WHAT CAN BE MORE SILLY? 


What can be more silly than for a man claim- 
ing to be an American citizen to chop oft the bone 
and flesh of his horse’s tail, and tie up his head 
with a tight check rein, because heartless fools 
on the other side of the ocean do it? 

Why not go still farther and put a white wig 
on the head of his coachman, as they do in Eng- 
land, to give him the appearance of being an 
old family servant? 


WILD ANIMALS’ TRAPS. 


The sufferings of wild animals caught in 
steel traps can hardly be over-estimated. 

Sometimes men engaged in this business 
set these traps over a wide extent of country 
and do not visit them for several days, and so 
animals are held waiting for death but unable 
to die. 

Will some of our readers tell us how wild 
animals can be caught and killed humanely ? 

Is there any remedy except a general hu- 
mane education of the coming generations in 
all our public and private schools, such as we 
are trying to give through the upwards of 
twenty thousand ‘ Bands of Mercy’? we have 
formed and caused to be formed in the past 
ten years? 


Cases reported at our Boston Offices in July. 
Whole number dealt with, 295; animals taken from 
work, 45; horses and other animals killed, 64. 
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HARVEST SONG. 
Laugh out, laugh out, ye orchard lands, 
With all your ripened store; 
Such bounteous measure nature yields ; 
How could heart ask for more? 


The golden rick, the bursting bin 
Of rich and ripened grain, 

Bespeak the wealth which all may win 
In industry’s domain. 


The cornfields set in grand array 
Of solid rank and row 

Are streams of wealth which set this way, 
And soon shall overflow. 


Laugh out, laugh out, ye ripened fields, 
With e’er increasing mirth; 

The joy your bounteous measure yields 
Shall bless the whole round earth. 


THROUGH SPACE WITHOUT LIMIT 
AND TIME WITHOUT END. 

We have hundreds of times studied the 
grandeur of mountains and oceans, in sum- 
mer and winter, in sunshine and storm, in 
our own and other lands. 

We have hundreds of times, in the great 
cathedrals and churches of our own country 
and Europe, listened to music that has 
carried our thoughts far above this little 
world we inhabit. 

But we have never been more filled with 
wonder and admiration, and profound grati- 
tude to the Almighty, than when on calm 
and beautiful nights, such as we have had 
many the past summer, we have looked up 
into the quiet heavens and watched the 
stars moving in grand procession across 
the sky, and thought of the Infinite Power 
that created and controls them in their 
great revolutions through space without 
limit and time without end. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


“When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes,— 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord! are thine.” 


PRAISE YE THE LORD. 


Praise ye the Lord! 
Not where the voice of a preacher instructs you, 
Not where the hand of a mortal conducts you, 
But where the bright welkin in scripture of glory 
Blazons creation’s miraculous story, 

Praise ye the Lord! 


Praise ye the Lord! 
Not in the square-hewn, many-tiered pile, 
Not in the long-drawn, dim-shadowed aisle, 
But where the bright world, with age never hoary, 
Flashes His brightness and thunders His glory, 
Praise ye the Lord! 
—JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


<> 
— 


A LABOR OF LOVE. 


More than a hundred years ago, in the north of 
Europe, stood an old cathedral, upon one of the arches 
of which was a sculptured face of wondrous beauty. 
It was long hidden, until one day the sun’s light, 
Striking through a slanted window, revealed its 
matchless features. And ever after, year by year, 
upon the days when for a brief hour it was thus il- 
luminated, crowds came and waited eagerly tocatch 
but a glimpse of that face. It hada strange history. 

When the cathedral was being built, an old man, 
broken with the weight of years and care, came and 


HARVESTING. 
From Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


besought the architect to let him work upon it. 
Out of pity for his age, but fearful lest his failing 
sight and trembling touch might mar some fair 
design, the master set him to work in the shadows 
of the vaulted roof. One day they found the old 
man asleep in death, the tools of his craft laid in 
order beside him, the cunning of his right hand 
gone, the face upturned to this other marvellous 
face which he had wrought—the face of one he 
had loved and lost. And when the artists and sculp- 


tors and workmen from all parts of the cathedral | 


came and looked upon that face, they said: “This 
is the grandest work of all; love wrought this!" 


Humane League for the Protection 
of Horses. 
‘*We, the undersigned, of State of 


hereby 


pledge ourselves that we will never, except in case of | 


absolute necessity, hire or ride on or behind any horse 
mutilated for life by docking, and we will, to-the 
best of our ability, endeavor to discourage the con- 
tinuance of this barbarous and cruel outrage to the 
horse.” 


Please write us by postal or letter, and we will | 


send the pledge and a photograph of twenty-two | and wherever you meet them precisely what 


men mounted on their mutilated horses. 


To everyone in Massachusetts, old or young, who 


will send us one of these pledges signed by twenty- 
five persons, old or young, we will send, post-paid, a 


copy of one of our prize stories, “Black Beauty,” | 


“ Hollyhurst,” or ‘* The Strike at Shane's,” whichever 


may be preferred, and in cases where fifty signatures | 


have been obtained, we will send two of the stories, 
post-paid, and in cases where seventy-five signatures 
have been obtained, we will send all three of the prize 
stories post-paid. The signatures may be of either 
adults or children, and to each signer who gives us full 
signature and post-ofice address will be sent a handsome 
certificate of membership of ‘* The Humane League.”’ 

Write Geo. T. Angell, President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted 
we send: 
(1) Placards for protection of birds. 
(2) Placards for protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


“The Lord is good to all; and His tender mercies 
are over all His works.” (Ps. 145: 9.) 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


** Black Beauty,” old gold edition, 6 cents, or 
sent by mail 10 cents; cloth bound 25 cents, 
or sent by mail 30 cents. ‘' Strike at Shane’s,” 
paper covers, 6 cents. ‘+ Hollyhurst,” paper 
covers, 8 cents. ‘*Mr. Angell’s Autobiography,” 
paper covers, 6 cents. Either one by mail, 10 
cents. Each of these three cloth bound 20 cents, 
or sent by mail 25 cents. 

Postage stamps as acceptable as any other re- 
mittance. Also ‘* Beautiful Joe,” at publishers’ 
prices, 60 cents, or sent by mail 72 cents. 


| WHAT CAN CAPITALISTS DO TO LESSEN 


THE CONFLICTS BETWEEN CAPI- 
TAL AND LABOR ? 


(1.) Avoid all public displays of wealth 
which tend to make the poor more dissatisfied. 
(2.) Do to the deserving poor whenever 


you would like to have them do to you if they were 
rich and you were poor. 
T. ANGELL. 


GOOD FOR DOGS. 


We are requested to say that an excellent remedy 
for the skin disease, with which dogs are afflicted in 
hot weather, is equal parts of powdered sulphur and 
lard {or vaseline], rubbed together until it looks 
like thick cream, and then rubbed onto and near the 
edges ofthe sores night and morning. Every two 
days wash the sores with carbolic soap. It is well 
to give a little sulphur internally also, perhaps a 
quarter of a teaspoonful every other day until the 
humor is gone. The dog likes the sulphur if itis 
mixed with butter, and given a half a dose ata time. 


TO KEEP OUT FLIES. 

A medical journal offers a suggestion for keeping 
out those nuisances—flies: “Expose a little oil of 
bay in a saucer on your window sill, or coat your 
doors and windows with any color of paint you like 
containing as little as four per cent. of oil of bay, 
which is far from expensive, and can be had any- 
where, and not a single fly will enter your house.” 


Our Dumb Animals. = | 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THIS IS NOT A KNIGHT OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


THE LITTLE MAN WHIPPED THE BIG 
ONE. 
[From the Whitman Times.]} 

We do not believe in upholding fighting as a 
rule, but if we ever gloried in one man whipping 
another it was on Wednesday afternoon, when we 
bappened to witness the incident on Bedford street, 
near Orange street. A team from Boston which 
gathers up empty barrels gas on the return to Bos- 
ton, and the wagon heavily loaded. When the 
horses got to the point mentioned they stopped to 
get breath. The driver cut them sharply with his 
whip, and as they did not respond, began to belabor 
them viciously, at the same time uttering a volley 
of oaths. An Abington man, andnota big one at 
that, was passing by, and he requested the driver 
not to beat his horses so. As the brutal work contin- 
ued the man threatened to go for an officerand have 
the driver arrested. This angered the Boston man, 
and jumping from his seat he strode up to the little 
Abington man and made a pass at him, which had 
it struck him, would have felled him like a sledge 
hammer. The next moment, we cannot tell how it 
was done, it was done so quickly, the big man was 
on the ground and the little man on top, and the way 
he rained blows was equal tothe rate of a pegging 
machine. The big brute yelled for mercy and was 
finally let up. He looked as if he had been through 
a cyclone. Those horses were driven off, but the 
whip was not used. When the Boston man comes 
this way again he will probably not look for any 
more little men. 

DONKEY AGAINST WOLF. 
A FIGHT THAT WAS AS LIVELY AND BITTER AS IT WAS 
AMUSING. 

A combat of a most amusing character occurred 
near Paso del Norte a short while ago. The partici- 
pants were a burro, or little Mexican jackass, and a 
wolf of the large species, known as lobos. The 
principal means of transportation in this section is 
supplied by the diminutive and patient burros, all 
traveling of short distances being accomplished on 
them, while they are almost the only beast of 
draught employed. They can never, by any per- 
suasion, be coaxed or driven out of a slow walk, but 
that they are capable of resentment, and even fight 
on occasions, need not be doubted after the gallant 
victory achieved by one of them over an animal as 
savage and courageous as the lobos. This wolf, 
which is aslarge as a mastiff, resembles the hyena 
more closely than any of his kind in America, hav- 
ing a back arched like that animal, and often 
approximating it in color, though sometimes found 
nearly black. The burro had broken out of his 
stable during the night, wandering several miles 
out into the country, and his owner going to seek 
him was an eyewitness to his fight with the wolf. 

This man, who is an unusually intelligent Mexican, 
states that the donkey was quietly grazing in a lit- 
tle grassy dell lying between two walls of jutting 
rock, when the wolf came trotting along with his 
head close to the ground, as if attempting to recover 
the trail of something, which is characteristic of 
the lobos. He did not perceive the donkey till he 
was nearly on him, and it was not till then that the 
latter, raising his head, saw the wolf, but the 
moment their eyes fell on each other hostilities be- 
gan. The wolf, with bis jaws snapping, and growling 
ferociously, made at the donkey, which, wheeling 
sharply around, let fly at his enemy with both heels, 
sending him tumbling over and over. The perfor- 
mance was repeated again and again, until the wolf 
began to realize that things were not going just his 


way. Thelast kick from the burro’s heels had sent 
him with a crash against the hard rock that walled 
in the dell, and actually stunned him for a moment, 
so on rising he seemed to deem a change of tactics 
advisable. Running up to the donkey he waited un- 
til those terrible heels were in the air, when jumping 
around with remarkable agility he evaded the kick 
and made for his enemy’s throat, but he found the 
donkey’s other end also armed for battle, and be- 
fore he could Jay hold of any part of that lively 
animal’s anatomy the burro had caught him back of 
the neck between his powerful teeth and cracked 
the bone. Though the wolf was, of course, killed 
instantly, the plucky little jackass refused to re- 
linguish his hold, and occupied himself for some 
minutes with beating his vanquished foe’s body up 
and down on the ground. When satisfied at last 
that the lobos was dead he flung the carcass to one 
side, quietly resuming his grazing till the owner 
came and drove him home.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


[ For “ Our Dumb Animals.”"] 
THEIR OPINION OF HIM. 


When a boy, the writer heard or read a story of the 
strange experience of a man who had the oppor- 
tunity to discover exactly what animals thought of 
him. 

It was substantially this: 

He was strolling through the woods one beautiful 
June morning. The sky was never more blue, the 
song of the robins never more sweet, and his heart 
never more full of thanks that God had created these 
charming things for his personal benefit. 

Becoming weary, he stretched himself under the 
shadow of a giant elm, known asthe “ Council Tree,”’ 
because Indians once held their pow-wows there. 
Aroused by queer voices which he seemed to under- 
stand, he discovered that he was surrounded by 
various animals. 

“ He thinks he is somebody,"* hummed the bee, “ but 
what little he knows about architecture I taught 
him, — for gratitude he robs me of my honey.” 

‘The wisest of his kind advised him to take exam- 
ple of poor me,” said the ant. ‘“ But he crushes me 
with his feet, and scatters poisonous powder around 
his pantry tokeep me from getting anything to eat.” 

** He impales me alive on a hook,” murmured the 
worm, “ just for fun.” 

“He eats my spring lambs with mint sauce,” 
bleated the ewe, “and lines his gloves with their 
fleeces.” 

* He makes veal stew of my calves, and boots of 
their skins,” mooed the cow. 

“And roasts my little pigs with apples in their 
mouths,” grunted the sow; ‘‘and broils my little 
chickens,” cackled the hen; “and fries me,” sput- 
tered the trout. 

‘“*He works me nearly to death, till I am old,” 
bellowed the ox, then slaughters me.” 

he does me,in France,’’ whinnied the horse, 
“and he cuts off my tail, to make me look English, 
you know, he hurts my mouth with the cruel iron bit, 
and cramps my neck with a check rein, and makes 
my back sore with the saddle, and my shoulders 
chafed with a collar, and he runs me till I am nearly 
dead with heat and then hitches me to a post 
and lets me shiver withcold. He starves me, beats 
me, and abuses me.” 

* He lets me stay in the house to amuse him dur- 
ing the daytime,” barked the dog, “ and turns me out 
at night to freeze.” 

“He drowns my kittens,’”’ mewed the cat. 

“ He uses me as a decoy,” quacked the indignant 
duck, “ to shoot my wild relations, and often breaks 
their legs and wings and they escape only to die a 
lingering death among the reeds.” 

“He brought me over here,” chirped the sparrow, 
“and now he sets a price upon my head, and his 
dirty little boys kill me for sport.” 

‘He confines me in cages, nearly starves me, and 
jabs me with a hot poker to train me,” roared the 
lion. 

“Me, too,” growled the tiger, “and me, too,” 
echoed the leopard, the hyena, the puma and the 
jaguar. 

“See how he mistreats me, his own brother,” 
snarled the gorilla. 

Thoroughly terrified, the man sprang to his feet, 
rubbed his sleepy eyes, and found himself alone 
under the old Council Tree, but he never forgot that 
dream. WALTER CHURCH. 


Why not take school children to the 
slaughter-houses and show them the 
internal organs of the various animals 


| killed for food? 


| lant little horse” exists in yellow-back novels. 


(“For Our Dumb Animals.’"| 
PRAYER OF THE DYING 
NESTLINGS. 


Maker, look on Thy birds! 
Are we indeed Thine own? 
Hear Thou our bitter moan, 
Hear Thou our cry, 
Look on each shivering form, 
No mother’s pinion warm 
To us is nigh. 
Maker, \ook on Thy birds! 
Pity Thy dying birds, 
Hear us, who have no words, 
Only a moan, 

Starving within our nest, 
Missing our mother’s breast, 
Hear Thou Thine own. 

Maker, look on Thy birds! 
Didst Thou not notice well 
When our fond parents fell, 
Pierced, on the sod? 
Yea, Thy fierce hunting men 
Showed us no mercy then— 
Judge them, Oh God! 
Maker, 1\ook on Thy birds! 
Let our slow agony 
Reach, with its bitter cry, 
Up to Thy height. 
Father-heart, ache for us, 
Father-love, give to us 
Death’s sleep to-night. 


E. MURRAY, Milton, Mass. 


THE 


THE COW-BOY. 
{ Evansville, (Ind.) Tribune.] 

The average cow-boy is a good-hearted fellow 
(when sober), but atnotime does he have any idea 
of humanity to a horse. 

The writer was among them in the good old times, 
just after the Union Pacific road was built, and was 
with them for months, in and out of camp, and on 
the prairies. The cow-boy saddle is a great, hot, 
cumbersome thing that nobody but acow-boy would 
put on a horse. It is set back far beyond the 
ordinary saddle, so much so, that on a short cow- 
pony it is nearer the hips than the withers. 

Anybody who has ever been West knows this, and 
knows that the saddle is never taken off if the cow- 
boy can help it. There is hardly a cow-pony that 
has not a sore backin summer; for how could it be 
helped? As to ever bathing a sore back, the writer 
never saw it done, notonce. 

Remonstrating one day (near Buffalo, Kan.) with 
a great fat hulk of a cow-boy on the condition of his 
pony’s back, he broke into a string of oaths and 
swore he wouldn’t ride apony without asore back, 
as it made the ride easier—the inference being 
that the poor tortured brute would go along more 
easily to keep the saddle from grinding into the 
sores. 

All the talk about the cow-boy’s love for his “ gal- 
He 
uses a great Spanish bit, that is the most severe 
thing ever put into a horse’s mouth, and thinks 
nothing of jerking the poor things onto their 
haunches so suddenly that they slide along the 


| ground. This he considers a rare joke on the pony. 


He also uses a whip, and great horrible spurs, 
and the larger the spurs the more of a “dude” the 
cow-boy considers himself. People who see Wild 
West shows can get only a faint idea of the cruelty 
practiced on the poordumb brutes out in the coun- 
try where the cow-boy flourishes. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE LOVING ACT OF A DOG. 


During mother’s long and severe illness, Carlo 
took great interest in all that pertained to her, watch- 
ing the doctor very closely and sitting by the half 
hour with his chin on the bed by her side. We 
bought our bread, and knowing Carlo’s fondness for 
warm biscuit the baker often gave him one, which 
he quickly dispatched. Once during a severe attack 
of mother’s when we were doing our utmost to tempt 
her appetite, Carlocame in early one morning, bring- 
ing his warm biscuit untouched, and laid it on the 
floor by mother’s side. She was too sick to notice this 
act of his, but not to be disappointed in his own plan 
he came forward and lifted the biscuit to her pillow 
and retired again to his corner to wait some look of 
thanks from her. It came, and such a happy dog! 
He had brought his choicest offering—a warm bis- 
cuit—and it had been recognized. Was there not a 
loving plan and careful observation in this act?— 
Mary E. HOLMES, in Science. 


A TOUCHING BIT OF BIRD LIFE. 
(From Boston Evening Transcript.) 


HOW SOME SPARROWS TRIED TO SAVE ONE 
OF THEIR MATES. = 


The fascination of a good deed was strikingly il- 
lustrated yesterday when a crowd of several hun- 
dred people gathered at the Water street side of the 
post office to watch a bit of Samaritan work among 
the sparrows. It seems one of the smaller birds had 
been severely injured. Too weak to move he lay 
sprawled out on the corner of one of the granite 
pillars that supports the big columns, chirping 
miserably. After an animated consultation up aloft, 
three birds resolved themselves into an ambulance 
corps and started off on a foraging expedition, which 
extended as far as the Spring Lane restaurants. They 
seemed to work in relay fashion, for one bird evi- 
dently knew where a choice supply of crumbs was 
to be found and one other of the trio took the food 
from the carrier-bird just above the gallery windows 
and played the nurse, stuffing the bits down the 
patient’s throat. After this had been kept up at 
intervals of two or three minutes, for half an hour, 
and the sufferer had gained a little strength, and 
been looked@ut of countenance by the crowd, three 
essayed to bear the convalescent aloft, after the 
manner of little Eva just before the curtain fell. 
They grabbed him in unison; alas! they should 
have fed him afterward. Up they went several 
feet, and then wavered; the burden was too great. 
Then came a downward swoop; one lost hold, then 
another, but the third kept hold and both went 
down in a confused ball on the hard window-sill. 
Two men rushed forward with their felt hats ex- 
tended to catch the twain, but it was useless. The 
injured bird gave three or four feeble chirps and 
became motionless. The well bird hesitated a 
minute, then flew off; the crowd heaved a sigh and 
pushed along toward dinner. 


How many men are there who have been rid- 
ing behind their mutilated bobtailed horses the 
past hot summer who would ever have done 
either for dumb animals or human beings what 
these three little sparrows tried to do for their 
injured brother? 


BIRDS GUIDED BY STARS. 


Did you ever venture any conjecture as to how 
migratory birds manage to keep up their flight in a 
due north direction after night? It has been proved 
that on clear nights they often ‘‘ wing their northern 
flight” in the rarified atmosphere three miles above 
the earth’s surface. This being true, it is clear that 
guidance by the topography of the country is out of 
the question; how, then, are they able to keep their 
beaks pointing toward the north pole? The scientific 
ornithologist comes to the rescue with the declaration that 
they are guided by the stars, and in support of his opinion 
cites as evidence the fact that when the stars are obscured 
by clouds the birds become bewildered and seek the ground. 
—St Louis Republic. 


LEO XIII. 
Singing birds are the great pets of the Pope. In 
the library at the Vatican a number of songsters are | 
kept in cages. Their twittering never seems to dis- | 


turb Leo XIII, although it isin this apartment that | 
many of his receptions take place and some of his | 
discourses are given. | 


‘sSWIPES.” 

“Yes, m’m, there 
are two of us. Sorry, 
but we always go to- 
gether, and if you 
can’t take him, I can’t 
go.” This was spoken 
very decidedly, and 
the firm little mouth 
of the speaker drew 
into a hard, red line, 
as she said it. 

“But, my dear 
child, we don’t take 
dogs in school. He 
must wait outside till 
you finish your les- 
sons,” the teacher, a 
delicate, perplexed- 
looking young wo- 
man, replied. 

There was no an- 
swer, but the quaint 
little figure, slowly 
gathering up _ her 
friend under her arm, 
turned decidedly, and 
started down the road. 
This was her first day 
at school, and the joys 
of learning were noth- 
ing in comparison to 
the joys of freedom 
and the company of 
Swipes. 

The teacher looked | 
after her despairing- | 
ly. She did not un- | 
derstand children very | 


GIVING SWIPES A BATH. 
From Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 911 Filbert St., 


Philadelphia. 


well, but she under- 
stood grown people, and after all the * child is 


father of the man” in a deeper sense than we 
often realize. 


“ Bessy,”’ she said, “ will you wait while I ask you 
something? Can you answer for Swipes’ behavior 
in school? I mean,if he behaved badly, and made 
the other children laugh, would you mind if he 
were put out?” 

This appeal to Bessy’s sense of justice had its ef- 
fect, for after a moment’s hesitation, with one small 
thumb tucked into her mouth, and her dusty little 
shoes shuffling together in her agitation, she finally 
settled matters by retracing her steps towards the 
school-house, merely remarking, as she looked up at 
the teacher— 

“No, I guess not. But couldn't I be put out, too?” 
Miss Barnes wisely made no reply to this, but push- 
ed her little pupil gently into the school-room, and 
shut the door after her. 

After Bessy had been shown to a seat, and the 
mysteries of a “column” of spelling explained to 
her, Miss Barnes turned her attention to the recita- 
tion of one of the classes, and Bessy faded a little 
from her mind. 

It was Bessy’s first glimpse of life, however, and 
she was by no means inclined to take things ina 
matter-of-course way. 

Swipes was not used to a school-room, so he inves- 
tigated the slate Bessy’s next neighbor was using, 
and finding it looked interesting and did not taste 
badly, licked a whole sum in long division into noth- 
ingness with one stroke of his tongue, and quite in- 
different to the wrath of the author of the sum, pro- 
ceeded to lick her too, all over, by way of easing his 
feelings. 

Beasy, during this little scene, was trying to learn 
spelling; but the novelty of the situation, and her 
sympathy with Swipes, prevented her from giving 
due attention to business. 

Presently Miss Barnes looked up and caught a 


| twinkle in Bessy’s eyes and a shaking of her small 


shoulders, which showed what was going on. 
Swipes’ head was tucked under the child's arm, and 
his face showed the nearest approach to laughter 


| 


| it. The whole school was in a roar. 


| hand, 


| 


that he thought fit to show under the circumstances. 

* Bessy,’’ said Miss Barnes, sharply, “learn your 
spelling, and pay attention, or you will have to stay 
after school.” Bessy looked at Swipes for light, but 
that adventurous person was now trying a new 
game, which consisted in walking across the desks 
and smelling each ink-well disdainfully as he passed 
Miss Barnes 
felt that something must be done. 

“ Bessy, do you remember what you said about 
your dog when you came this morning? He must 
go out now and you must learn your lessons with- 
out him.” 

To Miss Barnes’ great surprise, though there were 
tears very near the brown eyes, and a suspicious 
quiver in the voice, which asked, ‘ Can’t I go, too?” 
when it was replied that she could not, Bessy offered 
to put Swipes out herself. And indeed it was well, 
for though that badly-behaved person was as good 
natured as possible, he did not understand what was 
being done with him, and when he was finally tied 
in the shed, wept very audibly as the morning went 
on. When school was over, and Bessy was called 
to give her name, she stood by Miss Barnes’ desk, 
with Swipes, whom she had rescued from durance 
vile, clutched tightly under her arm, and gave her 
name, ‘ Bessy Lois Maynard,” and then added, 
“Swipes Maynard, same age. He can’t write, but 
I’ll do it for him, and there are two of us, you see.” 

Miss Barnes watched the two, as they trotted 
down the dusty road, and a queer little smile turned 
the corners of her mouth, which nearly turned to 
tears, for her eyes were quite wet while she put 
away the books. When Bessy’s report came in for 
that month, and Mr. Maynard was reading what he 
thought a fine record of Bessy’s progress, he came 
to one cypher, and written above it in the teacher’s 
“To Swipes’ account, for conduct unbecom- 
ing. ’—Class and Club. 


{From Truth.]} 
“America has no standing army, 1 believe,” said 
the' foreigner. 
“Tt is clear you haven’t spent much time in the 
street cars of this great country,” replied the native. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
INTELLIGENCE OF A HORSE. 


Mr. Epiror: A little incident in your March num- 
ber of the sagacity of a horse which was suffering 
from thirst reminds me of a similar case that came 
under my Own personal observation. I was the 
happy and unfortunate owner of a rarely intelligent 
and very fleet Mexican pony, who came into my 
possession almost directly from his native plains, 
and I had owned him nearly ayear. When I went 
to the country forthe summer my horse preceded 
me, and on my arrival greeted me with every evi- 
dence of joy and satisfaction, though I had not seen 
him for five months, the greater part of the time 
having been seriously ill. We were at a farmhouse, 
where both “ Sultan” and myself could have un- 
limited range. Sultan was turned out through the 
day in a large paddock adjoining the door-yard, and 
communicating therewith by a small gate. 

Every morning Sultan was led around to the well, 
which was about ten feet from the kitchen piazza, 
and there took his morning draught from a tub de- 
voted to his especial use, the same occurring again 
at night. At such times I usually went out to give 
him his bit of sugar and caress and pet him a little, 
and he would refuse to obey the halter until I came 
out and spoke to him. Occasionally he would be- 
come thirsty at mid-day, when he would deliber- 
ately unfasten the gate, come to the well for his 
drink, and return at once to his paddock, expecting 
no sugar. 

I was one day aroused by loud screams from the 
kitchen, accompanied by heavy stamping of feet 
and a sound of scuffling, apparently, with loud calls, 
in aterrified voice, for ‘*Mrs. Graham, Mrs.Graham.” 
Alarmed for my children, I made all possible haste 
to the scene, but was met in the hall by my little 
girls, wild with excitement, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mamma, 
mamma, Sultan is in the kitchen, and Mrs. 
can't drive him out.’”’ 

I found Sultan really inside the kitchen, neighing 
in a positively ludicrous manner, evidently having 
something to say, but quite amazed at the commo- 
tion he had aroused, and not at all understanding 
the ‘‘ broomstick parade.” He gave a whinny of de- 
light when he saw me, and at once put his nose in 
my hand. “Go out, Sultan; don’t you know you do 
not belong in the kitchen?” at which he backed out 
to the piazza, waited to see if I was following, went 
down the steps (there were five), then turned again 
to see if I was still there, went to the well and took 
hold of the well-rope with his teeth, and then went 
around and stood patiently by his tub while the 
frightened servant drew water to appease his thirst. 

After the affair was over, and Sultan had returned 
to his grazing, I remembered having heard the gate 
bang quite a little while before he made his un- 
expected “entree” into the cook’s domains. Tired 
of waiting for some one to attend upon his wants 


he evidently thought best to arouse some one to. 


action. 

He was a very wise fellow, and soon found he 
could open the orchard gate as well as the other, 
and would very quietly steal in there when there 
was no one inthe kitchen who could see him. He 
would very soon be discovered by the children, 
however, who would come to me with the tale of his 
misdemeanors; for he would not come out for them. 
I would open the gate wide, say, ‘Sultan, come out 
of the orchard; Iam sorry you are a thief!" when he 
would at once leave the orchard, but not through the 
gate; he would leap the fence, though he was never 
known to do that going in. I would talk to him 
about his moral turpitude, tell him “ he should have 
no sugar at night,” and he would keep out a day or 
two, or till he found no one would see him going in, 
when temptation would be too strong for his prin- 
ciples, and we would find him on forbidden ground 
again. We could not fasten the gate, except by nail- 
ing it as securely as any part of the fence, in sucha 
manner that he could not open it. I could almost 
filla volume with instances of Sultan's remarkable 
intelligence. 


One of your correspondents speaks of herself as an: 


“animal tamer,” because she can handle all animals 
without injury. I have experienced the same my- 
self; often on going into stores where dogs and cats 
are kept, and going up to them to stroke them, I 
have been warned of my danger by, ‘‘ Madam, that 
dog [or that cat] will bite; it does not allow strang- 
ers to handle it!” I have never, however, been 
molested by any such animals; I think they havea 
fine instinct, like the keen perceptions of childhood, 
which enables them todetect a friend at once. Cats, 
especially, have a fine discrimination not generally 
accorded to them. 


A LOVER OF ALL ANIMALS. 


THEY DO TALK. 

We find in the New York World a description 
of the investigations of Prof. Hamerik of 
Baltimore, in regard to the language of fowls, 
from which we take the following :— 


“That they are conversing with one another is 
proved by the fact that a rooster or hen when alone 
is absolutely silent, excepting on rare occasions, 
when it sings a low lullaby, as it were, to itself, 
much as humans hum when alone, or asa cat will 
purr when contented. Just as soon, however, as 
the solitary hen or rooster meets another you will 
hear an animated conversation. I have not pro- 
gressed so far that I am able to understand all they 
say, but I understand some of their sounds and can 
imitate one or two so successfully that a hen listen- 
ing will pay close attention to me. Thus, if I sound 
the note of alarm a hen makes when a hawk is near 
or some other danger menaces she will immediately 
fly to cover.” 

The Professor believes chickens tell each other 
current news. One day he introduced a new hen 
into his yard who, the very first time she spied the 
dog set up a great cackling and flew around the 
yard in a state of evident terror. An old hen 
observed her for a few minutes, meanwhile making 
some sounds that were intended to reassure the 
scared fowl, but which had no effect, for the new 
arrival cackled worse and louder thanever. Finally 
the old hen approached close to the stranger, cluck- 
inginalowtone. What she said he had no means 
of knowing, but it must have been something of a 
reassuring character, for the new hen at once ceased 
her clatter, and never after that did she display the 
least fear of the dog. 


FACTS ABOUT CROWING. 


Crowing among the roosters afforded Prof. 
Hamerik another interesting study. He noted the 
crows of over five hundred roosters and never found 
two who crowed alike. Each aftera little practice 
could readily be distinguished from the other. The 
duration of crowing is between midnight and noon. 
Each crow lasts from three to seven seconds. 
Although roosters may crow at any time of night, 
especially if it is moonlight or they are disturbed 
by a light, they crow the most frequently at dawn, 
or just before. 

The crowing seems to be a sort of telegraph 
service between the roosters, according to Prof. 
Hamerik, for invariably in a neighborhood where 
there are many chickens the crowing is always 
started in the morning by the same rooster. Imme- 
diately response comes from ali the other roosters. 
Generally there are about seven crows given in an 
interval of ten seconds, and then there is silence for 
the space of perhaps twenty seconds, when the first 
rooster starts again, and the performance is re- 
peated. A rooster always crows, too, shortly after 
eating, and never fails to voice his joy in a deep- 
toned crow after he vanquishes a rival. 

The Professor has discovered, among other things, 
that chickens have a very acute sense of taste, hear- 
ing and vision, but lack the sense of smell. The 
most powerful fumes of acid are imperceptible to 
them. An experiment with ammonia proved that 
though overcome with it the hens walked blindly 
into the same danger repeatedly. 

The sense of taste is exceedingly well developed. 
The Professor frequently observed a chicken after 
eating anything it particularly relished give vent 
toa peculiar chuckle that was undoubtedly meant 
for an exclamation of pleasure. The sound is a low, 
soft intonation, continued for some seconds. 


CHICKENS DISLIKE RED OR BLUE. 


Chickens are peculiarly susceptible to colors. All 
have a strong aversion to red and blue, and the 
Professor found that an excellent way to keep 
chickens out of his garden was to hang pieces of 
red or blue rags to the fence surrounding it. In his 
yard one day there was a terrible commotion among 
his chickens. He accidentally found that the cause of 
it was a bright red curtain a neighbor bad up to her 
window. At his request she removed the curtain 
and the commotion among the chickens immedi- 
ately ceased, but it was repeated with greater vigor 
than ever when the curtain was replaced. Experi- 
ments with other colors showed the same aversion 
to blue, but to all other colors the chickens seemed 
to be insensible. 


ANSWERING TO THEIR NAMES. 


Speaking of the keen sense chickens have for 
distinguishing sounds, the Professor mentioned an 
experiment he tried once in naming chickens. To 


quote his own words: “I bad five young pullets, all 
Cochin-Chinas. I gave them the names of Pete, Pat, 
Pit, Petand Pot. They would respond readily when 
their names were called, especially if they were 
separate. Pot, however, would come whenever I 
called her, no matter if all the other four were about, 
and it was so with Pete, who also clearly recog- 
nized the name and responded only when she was 
called.” 


MUSICAL TASTE IN ANIMALS. 


Some years ago my father lived in an old hall in 
the neighborhood of one of our large towns. The 
grounds were extensive. It was his delight to have 
a sort of model farm, which gave me many oppor- 
tunites of studying the different characters of the 
various animals upon it. Then 1 saw the influence 
of music upon many ofthem. There was a beautiful 
horse, the pride and delight of us all; but like many 
others he had an unconquerable dislike to be caught. 
My father had so trained him to obedience that he 
gave very little trouble; a whistle and a wave of the 
hand and Robert would come to be saddled. But if 
left to our old gardener Willy he would lead hima 
chase, generally ending in defeat. One very hot 
summer day I was sitting at work in the garden 
when Willy appeared, streaming with perspiration. 

“ What is the matter, Will?” 

“Matter enough, Miss. There’s that Robert, the 
uncanny beast; he won’t be caught, all I can do or 
say. l’ve give him corn and one of the best pears 
off the tree; but he’s too deep for me: he snatched the 
pear, kicked up his heels, and off he is, laughing at 
me at the bottom of the meadow.” 

I was very sorry for the old man; but I did not 
clearly see how tocatch the delinquent. I could well 
believe he’ was laughing at our old friend, for he 
was a curious animal. 

“Well, Willy, what will I do? He won’t let me 
catch him, you know.” 

“Ay, but, Miss, if you will only just go in and begin 
a toon on the peanner, cook says he will come up to 
the fence and hearken to you, for he is always 
a-doing that; and maybe I can slip behind and cotch 
him.” 

I went in at once, not expecting my stratagem to 
succeed. But in a few minutes the sagcy creature 
was standing quietly listening while I played “ Scots 
wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled.”” The halter was soon round 
his neck; and he went away to be harnessed, quite 
happy and contented. 

There was a great peculiarity about his taste for 
music. He never would stay to listen to a plaintive 
song. I soon observed this. If I played “ Scots wha 
ha’e,” he would listen, well pleased. If I changed 
the measure and expression, playing the same air 
plaintively, as, for instance, in the ‘ Land o’ the 
Leal,” he would toss his head and walk away, as if 
to say, ‘That is no sort of music.” Changing to 
something martial, he would return and listen to me. 

In this respect he entirely differed from a beautiful 
cow we had. She had an awful temper. Old Willy 
used to say, ‘She is the most contrariest beast under 
the sun.” If she were in one of her ill-humors it 
was with the greatest difficulty she could be milked. 
She never would go with the other cows at milking 
time. Nancy be milked with them /—that was a thing 
not to be thought of. She liked the cook; and when 
not too busy cook would manage Miss Nancy. Butif 
she were not very careful up would go Nancy’s foot, 
and over would go the milk-pail and its precious 
contents. When the cook milked her it was always 
close to the fence, near the drawing-room. If I were 
playing she would stand perfectly still, yielding her 
milk without any trouble, and would remain until I 
ceased. As long asI played plaintive music—‘ The 
Land o° the Leal,” ‘Home, Sweet Home,” ‘ Robin 
Adair,” any sweet, tender air, she seemed en- 
tranced. I have tried her, and changed to martial 
music, whereupon she invariably walked away. 

I could give many instances of a love for music in 
animals. I will give another. I was sitting in the 
drawing-room one evening, singing to mamma. 
It was adouble room, with folding doors. She was 
in one where there wasalamp. In my room, which 
was unlighted, the window was open, and close to 
the window was a stand for music. When I ceased 
playing I heard a peculiar sound, and was conscious 
there was something inthe room. I called fora light. 
There, sitting on the stand, was a large white owl. 
He looked far less surprised than we did. In a 
minute or two he stepped quietly out of the window 
and flewaway. After this we did not leave the lower 
sash of the window open; but the ow] still came and 
sat upon the stone outside, listening. — Chambers’ 
Journal. 


Used by kind permission of Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


“THE RIVALS.” 


FROGS. 

“The tadpoles move briskly about their business, 
growing very fast till one fine day out of the water 
creeps a little frog or toad as the case may be; a 
tiny bright-eyed, fresh-skinned creature; small, yet 
though no larger than one’s little finger nail, quite 
perfect, and ready to go on with the same task on dry 
land that ithas been working atin the pond. It will 
now help in cleansing the air and earth instead of 
the water.” 

“In very hot seasons frogs may often be found on 
the dusty roads quite withered, dead, and parched 
up. The reason of this is that their pond or ditch 
has been dried by the sun, and poor froggie, having 
been forced to go on his travels to find adamp place, 
has died by the way. What a shame, what a cow- 
ardly deed, ever to throw a stone at, or hurt a crea- 
ture already in trouble! A kind boy or girl would 
help to save the life of the little thing instead, by 
lifting it into some cool ditch, or carrying it to some 
river’s brink, if one is to be found, wrapped in a 
green leaf or a handkerchief.” 


TOADS. 


‘*Many people have made out-door pets of toads; 
these creatures are perhaps more intelligent than 
frogs, though these two make capital friends, and 
will soon learn to come when called, hop close to 
those who feed them, and even follow them from 
place to place.” 

“A toad used to come to a gentleman’s window 
at dinner time for his share of the meal, and was 
always punctual. For some reason the dinner hour 
was changed from four to two o’clock, and as there 
was no way of letting the queer guest in the garden 
know of the alteration, the toad missed his dinner. 
But only once. After a single day’s fast he reap 
peared; he must have kept a careful look-out; and 
ever after he was in his right place at the window 
sill, without any watch or clock to help him. Ani- 


mals have a strange power of measuring time; most 
likely they are able to do it by the sun, the position 
of whose rays they feel more keenly than we do, 


knowing whereabouts in the sky he is, even when 
behind the clouds.” 

“ Many of the tortoises sold in this way to ignor- 
ant people are water-tortoises; especially a small, 
dark sort, with a tail. Itis selfish and cruel to keep 
creatureS and let them die by inches of starvation, 
simply because it is amusing to watch something 
you have never seen before. You who wish to be 
good should never let a helpless creature suffer hun- 
ger and want, though it may be only a tortoise.” 

BIRDS. 

“Birds do not all sit on their eggs for the same 
length of time. But whether it is for a short time or 
a long one, the parents are most true and faithful, 
sometimes the father bird taking his turn at sitting, 
to give the mother a rest.” 

“Think of the long, patient watch, and of all the 
care and thought which the little creatures take for 
their young! For itis thought. The mother, if she 
leaves her eggs for a short time when it is needful 
for her to feed and to stretch her cramped legs and 
wings, does not forget her home and its duties. 
Never! She remembers the eggs all the while she is 
away, for it has been observed that on acold day she 
will go back sooner than on a warm one, for fear the 
eggs should be chilled. Her going and coming is not 
a mere accident. What a shame to catch and shut 
them up in cages away from their mates and tender 
broods for which they are able to show such won- 
derful love! How terrible solitary confinement 
must be to a little bird, made to be joyous and free. 
We think it the worst punishment that can be in- 
flicted on a man; and there are many who would die 
rather than bear it. What must it be to a creature 
with wings?” 

“No one should rob a nest unless he would like to 
have his own home torn away from him. Even to 
birds born in cages, like the canary, there comes 
great torture. . For every canary well kept, a dozen are 
neglected, and become a wretched sight to behold. 
The example is a bad one to set, even where these 
birds are properly treated. Can a bird—a winged 
thing—be properly treated in a cage?" . 


“Tt is very cruel to shut up birds in close rooms; 
the air which human beings often manage to breathe 
is misery to them. They want constant fresh air to 
keep them in health.” 

‘Birds were not created for trimming bonnets and 
hats; how can people like to have the remains of 
their little dead bodies, after they have been killed 
with great barbarity most likely, stuck on to their 
clothes, or like to make their heads into a grave-yard 
for small birds? Neither did the Heavenly Father 
form them for amusing folk who shut them up in 
cages, where they sing, it is true, but only because 
they have no other way of making their sorrows 
known. People fancy these songs, which tell of a 
captive’s longings for the green woods, to be gay, 
but the warble of a caged bird to anyone who is not 
hard-hearted, is the saddest sound almost that can 
be heard; because it speaks of man’s selfishness and 
tyranny over God's works.” 

“*Without birds it would be impossible for man to 
live on the earth atall. Letusthink why: Our water 
would be unfit to drink, and the air choked up by fly- 
ing crowds of flies. Certain tribes of birds keep the 
air clear of millions of small winged insects, which, 
if unchecked, would soon make it unfit to breathe.” 

“Swallows are the most useful of birds to clear the 
air of flies which fill the air, and would also over- 
crowd the water with their offspring if left alone. 
The sparrows do much towards keeping the gut- 
ters, pavements and yards around houses clean and 
wholesome; they pick up morsels and scraps too 
small to be noticed by other eyes, which would, in 
time, breed illness.” 


It is related of Miss Trella Foltz-Toland, an actress 
in San Francisco, that she persistently unchecks 
horses that she finds standing with their heads 
strained back, according to the present ungracetul 
and indefensible custom. She says she did this for 
over a hundred horses in Kansas City and Denver, 
and received a letter of thanks from the president 
of the Kansas City Humane Society. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


| child 
| every 
| word 


and older person to seize 


make some other human being or 


opportunity 40 say a kind some dumb creature happier. 


or do a kind act that will 


| 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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HE SHAVES. HURT Uls FEELINGS. A LUCKY CAT. 


Adolph Beyer, of 19 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


has a monkey, which, though young, is learn- | 


ing a thing or two. He was bought from a 
ship carpenter, who brought him from Brazil 
six months ago. Mr. Beyer has allowed him 
the run of the sheds and back yard. When the 
warm weather came he selected to live on the 
sloping roof of the shed and watch the move- 
ments of the men as they came into the yard. 
After a while he could imitate a drunken man 
to perfection, even to the hiccoughing and the 
leaning against the wall with closed eyes. 

A few days ago some one threw him a piece 
of a broken mirror, and he clutched it and ran 
to the highest point his chain would permit, 
where he examined it closely. He was not long 
in seeing his own sweet face. He then sat on 
his haunches, held the bit of glass between his 
fore paws, and glanced cautiously over it at the 


back, in the expectation of seeing another 
monkey. He did this several times, and at 


length, judging from the ray of intelligence 
that swept across his expressive countenance, 
realized the truth. He held on to the mirror 
like grim death, however, and gazed at himself 
every spare moment. 

On Saturday he surprised himself. He had, 
through a window, been watching his master 
shave himself. When he was through, he re- 
tired to a quiet corner of his shed, procured a 
piece of hoop, rubbed his face with the back of 
a feather, and then calmly began shaving. 
When discovered, Mr. Beyer says his face was 
suffused with a blush, which, however, he 
admits may have arisen from the friction 
caused by the scraping process. 

A teacher was explaining to a little girl how the 

trees developed their foliage in the spring time — 


“ Ah, yes,” said the wee miss, “I understand; they 
keep their summer clothes in their trunks.” 


In a recent railroad accident, an agent of the com- / 


pany went through the cars and succeeded very 
well in settling with about everybody until he struck 
an old Dutchman, who replied as follows: 

“My tear sir, 1 am ferry sorry, but I can dell you 
noddings. How can I dell off I was killed orr some- 
dings? Jait till I see mine physician.” 

This reminds of another man who did settle 
in another accident for $20. On being asked after 
the settlement where he was hurt he replied that 
it hurt his feelings. 


HOW I TEACH A COLT. 


When I wish to teach a colt to carry a saddle, I first 
put a blanket on him, folded to about saddle size, 
then acircingle strapped loosely. At the nextlesson 
I make the circingle quite tight; at the third lesson, 
very tight. At the fourth lesson I tie the colt to the 
hitching post, and put a boy on him. He soon gets 
accustomed to the weight and does not mind it; then 
I take the boy off, remove the blanket and puton the 
saddle; then put the boy in the saddle, letting him 
sit there for fifteen minutes, but moving himself 
about, and otherwise making himself conspicuous. 
Then I put the saddle on the horse, put the boy on 
horseback, and lead the horse about fifteen minutes, 
then I give the lad the reins and let him gently ex- 
ercise the horse for half an hour. After this course 
of training any man or boy can ride the colt, pro- 
vided he has sense enough to manage him kindly. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


The Bergen “ Post” tells of a mad drive taken by 
the Emperor recently from Voss to Stalheim, a dis- 
tance of about twenty-seven miles, which he covered 
intwoand a half hours, or two hours less than the 
usual time. The temperature was 9¢ degrees in the shade. 
The Emperor took the reins at the start and stopped 
only once on the way. The coachman told the by- 
standers in Stalheim that it was the most terrible 
ride of his life, and that half the time he was sure he 
would never live to tell the tale. The pace was kil- 
ling to the horses, and he expected to-see them go 
down at any moment in the last half hour. He 


added that all the money in the world would not in- 
duce him to go driving again with the Emperor. 


Mrs. Fred Vanderbilt's cat, Koko, is said to have 
cost, counting original price paid and cost of impor- 
tation, close upon $1,000. He was born in the palace 
of the Mikado, and is the most beautiful, as well as 
the most costly cat in the country. Of unusual size, 
he is like a maltese cat in color and intelligence. 

His mouse-colored coat is like heavy satin, so rich 
and showy and sleek. Every morning he has his 
bath and is combed and fed before he is allowed to 
present himself in Mrs. Vanderbilt’s rose-colored 
morning room. His breakfast of cream and grilled 
bones is served in a delicate china bowl and soup 
plate, very like those used by children for their oat- 
meal. One of Koko’s accomplishments is the deli- 
cate way in which he partakes of his meals. He 
never spills a drop of cream or touches the delicate 
carpet with a piece of meat or bone.—La Moure Co. 
Chronicle, Feb. 17th. 


REQUEST. 

Some time before John Gunsaulis met with his 
tragic death, he made a strange request of his wife. 
For years he had used a team of horses which bad 
by their faithful service much endeared themselves 
to their master. They had grown old in the service 
and he had been as kind to them as possible, and he 
made this request of his wife, that in case he should 
suddenly be called away from life, that Andrew 
Hlerrington should kill the animals so that no 
strange hand should ever draw rein over them. 
Tuesday of last week one of them died, and then Mr. 
Herrington was called and killed the other one and 
buried them side by side, and thus was the request 
fulfilled.— Mich, Tribune. 


THE HAWK, THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 

Dr. A. K. Fisher, assistant government ornithol- 
ogist, reports that hawks ought to be encouraged 
instead of killed. In the stomachs of 2,212 hawks and 
owls examined by the department, only 34 per cent. 
contained any poultry or game birds. The contents 
of the rest were field mice, and other small mammals 
and insects. 


The following notice was given last Sunday from 
a suburban pulpit: “The pastor will preach his last 
sermon this evening prior to his vacation, and the 
choir have arranged a special praise service for the oc- 

casion.”—New York Observer. 


BOSTON GLOBE. 


We were pleased to receive from the editor 
of ‘* The Boston Globe” a letter, that one ef our 
editorials had led him to ask for publication on 
his editorial page letters, from well-known 
Boston gentlemen prominent in various chari- 
ties, answering the question what they would do 
with a million of dollars. ? 

The following was our answer, which ap- 
peared in ‘* The Globe” : — 

MR. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

In response to your question it gives me pleasure 

to say that if I had a million of dollars | would be 


glad to use every dollar of it in humanely educating 
the American people for the purpose of promoting 


every form of humanity, and stopping every form of 


cruelty, both to human beings and the lower animals. 

I would do this: 

First— By enlisting the teachers of every State 
and Territory to carry humane instruction into all 
American public and private schools. 

Second— By enlisting the educational, religious 
and secular press of the country to help form a 
public sentiment which will tend to check cruelty 
of every kind. 

Third — By enlisting the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergy of the country in efforts to unite 
religious and humane education in all their churches 
and Sunday schools. 

Fourth — By sending humane information, and the 
gems of humane literature, pictures, songs and 
stories through the press and otherwise, as J have 
been sending ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” and Black Beauty” 
all over this country. 

Fifth — By the employment of missionaries, form- 
ing ‘‘ Humane Societies” and hundreds of thousands 
of “Bands of Mercy” in schools, Sunday schools, 
and elsewhere, similar to the over 20,000 we have 
already formed. 

Sixth—By showing the millions of American 
youth, in ways too numerous to be mentioned in 
this statement, that every kind word they speak and 
kind act they do makes their own lives happier, and better 
prepares them for what may come after. 

Seventh — By building up in our colleges, schools 
and elsewhere a spirit of chivalry and humanity, which 
shall in coming generations substitute ballots for 
bullets, prevent anarchy and crime, protect the 
defenceless, maintain the right, and hasten the com- 
ing of peace on earth and goodwill to every harmless 
living creature, both human and dumb. 

I would also like to organize, in addition to the 
societies I am already interested in, “4 society sor the 
protection of public health.” 

Like the societies for the protection of dumb ani- 
mals, it should be supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions and gifts, be entirely independent of city and 
state politics, and ready to attack the richest and 
most powerful men in the State, whenever they 
ought to be attacked. 

It should employ chemists and microscopists 
whom nobody could bribe, should publish once a 
month, and send to the editors of every newspaper 
in the State, all facts pertaining to the public health 
which it should be able to discover, and should /ear- 
lessly d and pr alt who ought to be de- 
nounced and prosecuted. 

I know perfectly well the good work being done 
by our state and city boards of health, and the good 
men who hold positions on them; but I also know 
that it is absolutely impossible for them, with their 
limited appropriations and dependence upon city 
and state politics, to do anything like the work 
which public health and public safety demand. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Russia has tried experiments with aluminum 
shoes for cavalry horses. A few horses in the Fin- 
land Dragoons were shod with one aluminum shoe 
and three iron shoes each, the former being on the 
fore foot in some cases, and on the hind foot in 
others. The experiments lasted six weeks, and 
showed that the aluminum shoes lasted longer and 
preserved the foot better than the iron ones. 


“As between a dog and a dude for a summer re- 
sort pet,” said a young lady, as a young man left 
her side, “give me the dog.” “Why?” asked her 
companion. “The dog never says anything.” 
“Neither does the dude, does he?” ‘No; he never 
says anything, but he makes me tired talking so 
much,” 


GATHERING THE APPLES. 


EN'TERTAINMENT. 
| Translation by C. T. Brooks. | 


I stopped at an inn one day to dine; 
The host was a’generous fellow; 
A golden apple for a sign 
Ilung out on a branch, so mellow. 


It was the good old apple tree 
Himself, 30 nobly dined me; 

Sweet fare and sparkling juices he 
Was pleased and proud to find me. 


To his green house came many a guest, 
Light-winged and light-hearted; 

They sang their best, they ate his best, 
Then up they sprang and departed. 


I found a bed to rest my head— 
A bed of soft green clover; 

The host a great, cool shadow spread 
For a quilt, and covered me over. 


Iasked him what I had to pay— 
I saw his head shake slightly— 
Oh, blest be he forever and aye 
Who treated me so politely. 
—UHLAND. 


EXPLAINED. 


“T can’t understand how Mrs. Smiley can waste so 
much of her time with her pet dog.” 

“Well, you would, if you had ever met her hus- 
band.”’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE AUTUMN WOODS. 
| What beauty in the autumn woods, 
Where, in'the calm, deep solitude 
The amber sunshine finds its way, 
The checkered light and shadows play! 
Such beauty everywhere we turn, 
The moss-grown rock and drooping fern, 
The woodland flowers and trailing vines, 
The singing brooks and sighing pines, 
The murmur of the gentle breeze 
That stirs the yellow chestarut leaves, 
Till softly in the grasses brown 
The round and prickly burrs drop down. 
The maples are in bright array 
Of mottled gold and crimson gay; 
The oak in deepest scarlet dressed, 
In cloth’of! gold are all the rest, 
Except,that now and then between 
There stands a tall, dark evergreen 
That sheds its spicy fragrance round 
And drops its cones upon the ground. 
With asters white and purple tinged, 
And golden.-rod, the woods are fringed, 
With scarlet berries peeping through 
Where wild grapes hang of purple hue, 
And fiery fingered ivy clings, 
While milk-weed floats on downy wings. 
The crickets chirp and insects hum, 
For glorious autumn now has come. 

Eva J. BEEDE. 


A horse can travel a mile without moving more 
| than four feet. Funny, isn't it? — Statesman. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. in July, 1894. 
Fines and witness fees, $210.54. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. E. M. Kettle, $50; Chas. A. Vinal, $20; C. C. 
Read, $3. 

TEN DOLLARS EACH. 

H. C. Warren, M. Harrington, Miss M. Lawrence, 
Mrs. J. Ellerton Lodge, Mrs. E. R. Dwight, Henry 
Thayer & Co., Mrs. J. O. Watson, Mrs. T. B. Williams, 
Mrs. Hammond Brown, Edw. Wheelwright, G. M. 
Atwater, Miss Heloise Meyer. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Stickney, H. O. Underwood, L. M. 
Chase, C. B. Grover, C. H. Dickinson, Miss M. Mur- 
dock, Dr. Swan, G. G. Page Co., Allen, Lane & Co., 
Barbour Stockwell Co., Miss E. G. Cary, W. D. Hunt, 
E. C. Ely, Joseph Metcalf, Dr. O. W. Holmes, C. R. 
Codman, A. A. Packard, Mrs. A. G. Pierce, C. K. 
Lambson, G. W. Gale, A. L. Comstock, E. H. Rogers, 
N. Y. Biscuit Co., W. L. Clark. 


Two DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. W. B. Lambert, Miss A. P. Henchman, Mrs. C. 
L. Harding, Miss A. M. Randall, Dr. Cunningham, 
Dr. McIntire, R. H. Cole, M. C. Bacon, Baker Hunne- 
well Co., J. T. Boyd, Chas. Place. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


“Pp. T. R.,” Mrs. Dr. Collamore, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Wright, D. F. Hunt, John J. Ray, “ Back St.,” Mrs. C. 
A. Banks, Miss L. A. Whitney, Dr. F. L. Barnes, Mrs. 
bk. R. Cogswell, Mrs. L. D. Garfield, Mrs. Edw. Hyde, 
Geo. T. Baker, Dr. A. C. Wetber, E. Sumner, Mrs. D. 
D. Paton, A Friend, Mrs. W. R Thayer, J. Holmes, 
Mrs. A. A. Howard, Dr. E. E. Spencer, Dr. L. F. 
Lattie, Miss M. L. Guild, Mrs. H.S. Nash, Mrs. T, H. 
Seavey, Dr. C. H. Thomas, Mrs. W. C. Piper, Dr. G. 
W. Jones, W. A. Reeves, Mrs. L. A. Perkins, Mrs. 
Sayer, Miss A. R. Palfrey, Mrs. H. B. McConnell, 
E. Jones, L. F. Richardson, H. J. Learned, Mrs. A. F. 
Palmer, C. H. Wildes, Mrs. Chamberlin, Mrs. R. O. 
Fuller, Mrs. C. H. Perry, Mrs. N. H. Shearer, Dr. H. 
E. Knowlton, H. Lovell, Mrs. E. 1. Garfield, Mrs. E. 
M. Raynor, Mrs. J. Brooks, Rev. Geo. Skene, Miss D. 
B. Page, Prof. J. M. Pierce, A. P. Briggs, P. C. C. 
Whitcomb, A. R. Bayley, F. P. Morrill, Mrs. A. M. 
Hardy, Mrs. J Hopewell, Jr., Robert Hurter, Prof. 
W. A. Locke, Miss A. L. Cook, Mrs, J. A. Lansing, 
Miss E. W. Withey, Miss S. 8S. Whittlesey, E. Beane, 
H. 8. Haywood, Dr. J. M. Crocker, Dr. J. H. Cunning- 
ham, W. Yerxa, M. 0. Donnell, L. M. Hannum, E. R. 
Luke, W. C. Chamberlain, A Friend, Gould Packing 
Co., Dr. Wetherbee, Mr. Jensen, L. Kemp & Sons, 
W. Campbell & Co., Mrs. M. J. Fairbanks, Dr. Lucy 
S. Pidgin, E. M. Stowe, J. M. Knight, F. M. Davis, 
8.5. Langley. 

Total, $4Ls. 

The American Humane Education Society for 
literature and sundries, $142.50. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Keene Humane Society, $12.50; Mrs. S. F. Smith, 
$675; Mrs. A. I. Parker, $5; Miss A. R. Palfrey, $4; 
Mrs. Raverstran, $3; Mrs. M. L. Ensign, $2; A. F. 
Jobnson, $150; W. Leisenring, $0.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Mrs. I. S. Freeland, Mrs. 8. L. Smith, J. B. Sykes, 


KE. L. Nice, Mrs. A. A. Robinson, W. C. Bean, Wim. 
Wood, A. A. Adams. 


Firry CENTS Eacu. 

Mrs. C. P. Croft, Lydia A. Crocker, Mrs. ©. H. 
Spalding, Miss L. R. Woodworth, Children of Post- 
man * Sam,” RK. Ford, W. H. Guild’s Agency, Mrs. T. 
M. Johnson, H. B. Eshelman, Dr. 1. J. Hill, KE. Allen, 
A. Shaw, F. D. Taylor, M. E. Adams, Mrs. G. A. 
Breck, E. Clump, Jr., Mrs. M. H. Wilson, Mrs. A.C. 
Tyler, Mrs. A. A. Parker, Laura Thorpe, H. J. Conant, 
Mrs. H. Endicott, Miss D. Bassett, H. C. Burch, W. N. 
Martin, Miss KE. W. Hatch, Maria F. Gray, Mrs. H.W. 
Smith, O. H. P. Frye, Mrs. C. H. Saunders, Mrs. E. C. 
Waldron, Mrs. A. Wallace, 8. W. Belyea, Mrs. D. J. 
Bassett, Mrs. E. Young, W. H. Porter, B. T. Risley 
Mrs. C. A. Pratt, R. T. Newhall, S. C. Cherry, Char. 
lotte L. Wright. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $3.40. 

Total, $67.40, 

Publications sold, $68.10. 

Total, $906.54. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for July. 


L. M. Chase, $5; A Friend, to circulate “ Black 
Beauty,” $5; Geo. W. Walters, $1. 


And from Sales of The American Humane Educa- 
tion Society Publications. 
Glenn B. Arnold, $5; Chas. E. Brown & Co., $50; 


John Wanamaker, $5.05; Mrs. John Woodward, $25; | 
C. A. Mitchell, $5; E. C. Carrington, $6; G. H. | 


Springer, Agt., $45.34; Geo. S. Shaw, $5; N. E. News 
Co., $66.05; A. Flanagan, $22.50; Interest, $7.51. 
All others in sums of less than five dollars, $42.44. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND. 
There’s a tender Eastern legend, 
In a volume old and rare, 


Of the Christ-child in his garden 
Walking with the children there. 


And it tells—this strange, sweet story— 
(True or false, ab, who shall say?) 
How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 


And the children, childish cruel, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 
Shouting, ‘‘ Make us merry music, 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing.” 
But the Christ-child bent above it, 
Took it in bis gentle hand, 
Full of pity for the suffering 
He alone could understand. 


Whispered to it—oh, so softly! 
Laid his lips upon its throat, 
And the song-life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 
Then away, on wings unwearied, 
Joyously it sang and soared, 
And the little children kneeling 
Called the Christ-child “ Master—Lord.” 
—GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


=> 


“SAYING GRACE.” 
BY W. C. RICHARDSON. 
“Come, come, mamma, to the window!” 
Cried Freddie, with eager face; 
“Just look at my little biddies— 
They are drinking and saying grace.” 


I quickly came at his bidding, 
And saw a pretty sight; 

Six downy little chickens 
Drinking with all their might. 


And as they sipped the water 

-They craned their necks on high, 
As if their thanks were lifted 

To the beautiful blue sky. 


And so I could not wonder, 
So rapt was his eager face, 
That to him the little chickens 
Were “drinking and saying grace.” 
S. S. Visitor. 


FOR THE PAINTERS. 

A celebrated London artist painted an exceedingly 
homely nobleman so true to the life that the noble- 
mun refused to take the picture, declaring that tt bore 
no resemblance to himself. 

The painter called in his attendant and requested 
the nobleman to make the statement again, which 
the nobleman did. The painter then thanked him 
for rejecting the picture because, said he, * Ican get 
twice as much for itas you were going to pay me.” 
“low will you dothat?” said the nobleman. * Oh, I 
shail draw a tail to itand put it up in "3 art 
window as a picture of the devil.” 

The nobleman took the picture. 


HOW 'TO KILL FLIES HUMANELY. 

In answer to our above question in last paper, 
among others, Mr. Charles W. Smiley, editor of “The 
Microscope,” Washington, D. C., answers that flies 
are “ God's scavengers.” ‘*They should be kept out 
by screens, but not killed.” “So long as people will be 
Jilthy, flies will breed in the filth for the purpose of 
eating up the disease germs.” “They do take up 
the germs of typhoid, scarlet fever, cholera, etc., 
and carry them wherever they go.” “There are so 
few flies in Paris, because of municipal cleanliness,” 
that screens are never used. 


“If you will do good whenever you have an op- 
portunity you will most generally be busy.” 


Our Dumb Animals is full ot interesting matter 
with fine illustrations.— Evening Slar, Schenectady, 


Prices of Humane Publications. 
The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 


our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T. Angell . 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 

Eight of cither No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten,cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell ear $0.25 per 100 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 
whole twelve bound together, or ; 2.00 ** 

Humane Training and Treatment ot the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each, or 100 “ 

Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell i” 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 150 “ 

Five _— Answered, by Geo. T. 


The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell... oo 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . 1 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Service of Mercy, selections trom Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell 1.00 “ 


Fifty. two Band ot Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 

Band ot Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 


Condensed Information, an cigh-ooge pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 
This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. : 


Tuesday of each month 


Published on the first 
by the 


- Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; tor twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

&@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
— the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 

oston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SocIETy. 

Active Life . . $100 00| Associate Annual . . $5 

Associate Life . 50 00| Children’s . . ... 1 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 

Active Life . . $100 00] Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Lite . 50 00| Children’s . . . . . 10 
Active Annual . 1000| Branch ...... 10 

All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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